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If  there  ever  were  a case  where  twentieth-century  church  historians 
might  throw  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  problems  of  understanding 
the  mental  world  of  the  past,  a prime  candidate  would  be  Archibald 
Johnston  of  Wanston.  Here  we  can  find  one  of  the  biggest  empathy 
gaps  of  all  for  modem  Scottish  scholars.  Wariston  was  a professional 
man,  not  just  one  of  Edinburgh’s  sharpest  young  lawyers,  but  also  one 
of  the  architects  of  the  National  Covenant.  As  a statesman  active  in  the 
Covenanting  cause,  he  sat  on  parliamentary  committees,  and  played  a 
vital  part  in  the  Scottish  leadership  of  his  day.  Yet  he  was  more  than 
just  a brilliant  politician:  his  political  career  was  the  tip  of  the  iceberg 
which  was  Wanston,  the  other  murky  7/s  of  him  lies  in  his  spintual 
diary:  in  his  self-conceived  role  as  an  amateur  prophet,  whose  ideas  of 
statesmanship  were  often  denved  from  the  role  models  of  Joseph, 
Jeremiah  and  Darnel,  not  Machiavelli. 

All  this  is  preserved  in  the  text  of  his  famous  diaries  which  he 
wrote  compulsively  - even  while  singing  the  psalms  in  Church.1  There 
are  thousands  of  pages  of  the  diaries.  The  last  two  printed  volumes  of 
them  have  been  severely  abndged,  but  both  the  onginals  and  transcripts 
for  the  last  pnnted  volume  of  the  diary  survive.2  They  have  for  a long 
time  seemed  highly  unusual  even  in  the  context  of  seventeenth-century 
Scotland’s  strong  tradition  of  spiritual  diarists  and  memoirists:  men  and 
women  who  were  usually,  but  not  always,  attached  to  the  Covenanting 
tradition  What  distinguishes  Wanston’s  diaries  from  the  work  of 


1 A.  Johnston  of  Wariston,  Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  Lord  Wariston 's  Diary,  1 650- 
54 , ed.  D.  Fleming  (Edinburgh,  1919),  277. 

2 Originals  at  Mellerstain  House;  transcript  for  1655-60,  National  Library  of 
Scotland,  MSS.  6247-6258.  The  transcript  consists  of  12  volumes  MSS  6247-6258  - 
hereafter  NLS,  MSS  6247-6258. 
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James  Melville,  or  Alexander  Jaffray  or  Brodie  of  Brodie  or  John 
Forbes  of  Corse  is  their  sheer  volume  and  staggenng  degree  of 
obsessiveness. 

In  some  ways  their  extremes  are  not  too  surprising.  The  first 
volume  of  the  diary  is  written  by  a brilliant  highly-strung  young  man 
who  would  suffer  no  equals  and  who  had  just  been  crushed  by  a 
massive  bereavement.3  David  Stevenson,  whose  excellent  informal 
account  of  Wariston  in  King  or  Covenant,  is  perhaps  the  best  simple 
introduction  to  his  mind  and  work,  notes  this,  but  also  suggests  that 
some  form  of  depressive  illness  might  have  been  at  work  to  explain  his 
alternating  terrors  and  exaltations.4  Other  diarists  too,  experienced 
despair  and  exaltation  - the  Calvinist  Episcopalian  John  Forbes  of 
Corse,  for  instance,  springs  to  mind  - but  where  Wariston  really  stands 
out  is  in  the  extent  of  his  cardinal  assumption  in  his  diary,  which  is  that 
the  will  of  God  is  knowable,  and  that  his,  Archibald’s,  business  is  to 
know  it.5  He  is  an  amateur  prophet,  who  even  pndes  himself  on  the 
accuracy  of  his  predictions  and  this  above  all  makes  his  diary  an 
extremely  strange  document  for  a twentieth-century  historian  to 
interpret.6 

The  key  obsession  of  the  diary  is  with  discernment.  Every  incident 
from  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  by  Cromwell  to  the  cat  dropping  dead  is 
analysed  with  a view  to  discerning  God  or  the  Devil’s  influence  in  it: 
finding  out  how  “his  [God’s]  kingdom  goes  on  and  Satan’s  kingdom  is 
borne  doun”  7 Casting  the  lot,  reading  the  ordinary  text  from  a bible, 
reading  the  ordinary  texts  from  his  children’s  bibles,  interpreting 
dreams,  observing  providences,  getting  inspiration  in  prayer,  observing 
armies  in  the  clouds,  endless  inspirational  reading  and  conference: 


A.  Johnston  of  Wariston,  Archibald  Johnston  of  Wariston 's  Diary  1632-39,  ed. 
G.M.  Paul  (Edinburgh,  1911),  150. 

D.  Stevenson,  King  or  Covenant  (Edinburgh,  1996),  153. 

’ Scottish  Record  Office,  John  Forbes  of  Corse’s  Diary,  CH  12/18/6. 

Wariston ’s  pride  in  his  record  as  a prophet,  see  NLS,  MS  6247,  Apr.  - Dec., 
1655,  73. 

Worcester,  see  Lord  Wariston 's  Diary,  J 650-54,  131,  cat  made  sick  by  old 
woman,  NLS,  MS  6250,  6,  kingdoms  of  God/Satan  NLS,  MS  6248,  Dec.  1655  - 
Mar.  1656,  57. 
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everything  is  pressed  into  the  service  of  reading  God’s  tea-leaves.8  He 
would  even  cast  lots  about  whether  to  cast  lots.9  It  is  not  so  much  the 
anxious  Wanston  who  can  come  across  to  us  as  a monster,  but  his 
version  of  God  If  men  are  said  to  make  their  God  in  their  image,  then 
Wanston’s  God  was  in  some  ways  the  reflection  of  Wanston’s  own 
incorrigibly-tidy,  logical,  legal  mind  He  thought  that  God  had  a 
reasonable  explanation  for  everything  - taking  Wariston’s  first  wife 
away  by  death:  explanation  - because  Wanston  loved  her  too  much 
and  made  an  idol  out  of  her;  smiting  the  Scots  at  Worcester: 
explanation  - for  collaborating  with  malignants;  his  second  wife’s 
difficult  childbirth:  explanation  - to  make  his  political  enemies  see  how 
God  was  favounng  him  by  spanng  her;  children  being  sick  of 
smallpox:  explanation  - to  keep  them  from  being  their  parents’  idols; 
his  eldest  son’s  seemingly  irrevocable  descent  into  madness: 
explanation  - to  show  both  Wanston  and  his  child  the  error  of  his 
ways.10  If  you  were  to  sum  up  the  content  of  the  Wariston  diaries  in 
one  sentence  it  would  be  this  - “To  explain  all  is  somehow  to  survive 
all”.  Wanston,  who  for  all  lus  extra-rational  spiritual  ecstasies  pnded 
himself  on  having  a logician’s  mind,  cast  God  as  being  somebody 
rational  too,  who  did  these  horrific  tilings  for  concrete,  usually 
“Wanston-o-centnc”  reasons  which  Wanston  could  divine.11  The 
whole  diary  is  an  attempt  to  interpret  and  put  into  effect  the  divine  will 
in  a disturbingly  egocentnc  manner;  however,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most 
powerful  tools  for  examining  the  inner  life  of  a seventeenth-century 
Scot  that  has  been  brought  to  light. 

The  inner  world  of  previous  generations  of  Christians  can  be  very 
difficult  to  chart  Not  only  did  seventeenth-century  Scots  tend  to  prefer 


8 Armies  in  clouds,  see  Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  Lord  Wariston 's  Diary,  1 650-54, 
189;  casting  lots,  ibid.,  299:  dreams,  see  A.  Johnston  of  Wariston,  Sir  Archibald 
Johnston,  Lord  Wariston’s  Diary,  1655-60,  ed.  J.D.  Ogilvie  (Edinburgh,  1940),  53- 
4;  ordinary,  see  NLS,  MS  6252,  Feb.-  July  1657.  23;  children’s  ordinaries,  see 
NLS,  MS  6250,  93. 

9 NLS,  MS  6247,  Apr.  - Dec.  1655,  47. 

10  Jean  Stewart’s  death,  see  Diary  1632-39,  15;  Diary,  1650-54,  battle  of 
Worcester,  131,  Helen  Hay’s  childbirth,  152,  child  with  smallpox  NLS.  MS  6247, 
Apr  - Dec.  1655,  73. 

11  NLS,  MS  6247,  Apr.  - Dec.  1655,  40. 
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a very  radical  form  of  Calvinist  doctrine  which  led  to  startling  inner 
experiences,  but  they  did  so  inside  tine  context  of  a world  view  which 
believed  in  angels  and  demons,  witches  and  ghosts,  notions  which  most 
people  in  twentieth-century  Scotland  would  find  uncomfortable  to  say 
the  least.  It  is  against  such  a context  that  Wanston  himself  and  his 
quest  to  understand  lus  world  needs  to  be  bench-marked.  As  H.C.  Enk 
Midelfort  puts  it  in  his  Mad  Princes  of  Renaissance  Germany , “The 
only  sound  historical  basis  for  a consideration  of  mad  princes  in  the 
Renaissance  is  that  of  early  modem  opinion”,  likewise  the  only  sound 
judges  of  whether  a Covenanter’s  behaviour  was  senously  abnormal 
would  be  his  contemporaries.12  Attempts  to  judge  seventeenth-century 
figures  by  modem  standards  may  be  tempting  but  are  deeply 
problematic.  To  take  an  extreme  example  of  where  this  can  lead, 
Rosalind  Mitchison  in  her  History'  of  Scotland  attacked  the  main 
historian  of  the  Covenanting  struggle  - the  Rev.  Robert  Wodrow, 
because  he  collected,  believed  and  published  material  relating  to  such 
phenomena  as  witches,  devils,  providences.  “Wodrow’s  history”,  she 
wrote,  “is  full  of  tall  stories  of  this  kind,  winch  have  not  prevented 
histonans  accepting  his  use  of  other  evidence,  a reflection  on  the 
cntical  powers  of  others  than  Wodrow”.13  In  fact,  Wodrow’s  standards 
of  evidence  in  his  historical  wnting  were  greatly  ahead  of  his  time,  as 
can  be  seen  from  his  careful  use  of  his  painstakingly-amassed 
manuscnpt  collection  in  Ins  History ’ of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  His  assumptions  as  to  what  might  or  might  not  be  credible, 
do  indeed  differ  from  Professor  Mitclneson’s,  as  those  of  a late 
seventeenth-century  man  might  be  expected  to,  but  this  makes  Wodrow 
neither  unreliable  nor  credulous  by  the  standards  of  his  day,  nor, 
crucially,  unusable  by  modem  histonans.  Similarly  Wanston  fares 
surprisingly  well  by  the  standards  of  his  own  time  - and  by 
understanding  the  standards  and  beliefs  of  his  contemporanes,  it 
becomes  easier  to  assess  cntically  and  understand  his  diaries  as  a 
source.  To  explore  Wanston,  is  to  explore  where  he  lay  on  the 


H.C.E.  Midelfort,  Mad  Princes  of  Renaissance  Germany  (Virginia,  1994),  20. 
R.  Mitchison,  History  of  Scotland  (London,  1970),  297. 
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continuum  of  seventeenth-century  Covenanting  spiritual  expenence  and 
to  explore  that  we  must  look  at  its  full  context. 

First  of  all,  the  contemporary  idioms  for  understanding  emotional 
distress  - such  as  that  found  particularly  in  the  first  volume  of  the  diary 
differ  greatly  from  modem  assumptions.  To  take  a later  example  from 
Wodrow ’s  Analecta , the  Rev.  and  Mrs  Wodrow  were  awoken  often  at 
night,  hearing  one  of  their  servant  girls  “mourning  and  groaning”.  They 
thought  it  merely  “the  fruits  of  her  [spiritual]  seriousness  for  which  we 
had  her  recommended”.  In  fact,  the  poor  woman  was  almost  out  of  her 
mind  with  worry  as  she  was  carrying  an  illegitimate  baby.14  If  we  heard 
a young  woman  crying  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  we  would  be  very' 
unlikely  to  assume  that  it  was  a matter  of  spintual  concern.  Yet  this 
seemed  quite  normal  to  the  Wodrows.  They  lived  fifty  years  or  so  after 
Wanston’s  death,  but  in  a very  similar  context  where  similar  doctnnes 
prevailed.  The  doctnnes,  in  question,  which  could  lead  to  very  strong 
emotional  and  spintual  distress  were  those  surrounding  the  new  birth  - 
the  Covenanting  conversion  expenence  - which  played  a major  role  in 
both  Wanston’s  own  experience  and  in  his  view  of  his  son’s 
expenences  when  his  son,  as  we  shall  see,  expenenced  a nervous 
breakdown. 

Wanston  was  the  son  of  Elizabeth  Craig,  a noted  godly  lady  and 
the  grandson  of  another,  Rachel  Amot,  who  held  prayer  meetings  in  her 
house  and  who  provided  support  for  ministers  protesting  against  the 
Five  Articles  of  Perth  15  The  religious  intensity  of  the  household,  which 
aimed  to  bnng  about  conversion  in  those  who  had  not  yet  experienced 
it,  made  a deep  impression  on  him.  He  remembered  as  a child  weeping 
at  the  emotionally  charged  devotions  of  his  mother’s  prayer  group16  - a 
response  considered  normal  and  praiseworthy  in  that  circle.  By  the  age 
of  eighteen,  Wanston  was  already,  as  the  parlance  of  Ins  day  would 
have  it,  an  expenenced  Chnstian.  From  his  first  real  spintual  contacts 
at  the  grandiose  and  awe-inspiring  communion  ntuals  which  were 


14  R.  Wodrow,  Analecta,  or  Materials  for  a History  of  Remarkable  Providences 
(Edinburgh,  1842-43),  iv,  29. 

15  Wariston's  Diaries,  Mar's  Legacies  etc.,  ed.  G.M.  Paul  (Edinburgh.  1896),  6. 

16  NLS,  MS  6248,  Dec.  1655  - Mar.  1656,  35-39. 
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characteristic  of  Covenanting  piety,  he  had  moved  into  the 
characteristic  phase  of  personal  terrors  over  his  own  sinfulness  which 
led  to  conversion.  In  this  Wanston  was  typical  of  the  Covenanting 
believers  of  his  day  and  no  aberration. 

This  state  of  mind  was  fuelled  by  hellfire'or  to  use  a contemporary 
term  “lash  of  law”  or  “law-work”  sermons:  preaching  based  on 
contemporary  theology,  which  looked  at  man’s  relationship  to  God  in 
terms  of  covenants  made  with  him  by  God  which  could  or  could  not  be 
fulfilled.  The  first  covenant  was  the  covenant  of  works:  held  to  be  the 
onginal  covenant  made  between  God  and  Adam,  that  Adam  would 
fulfil  God’s  law  in  every  thought  word  and  deed,  which  was  possible 
for  Adam,  but  winch  became  impossible  for  everyone  after  The  Fall; 
so,  according  to  this  theology,  necessitating  the  covenant  of  grace,  by 
winch  Chnst  made  up  man’s  side  of  the  bargain  by  doing  that  for  us 
which  we  were  incapable  of  doing  for  ourselves,  (though  it  only  applied 
to  the  elect).17  This  is  the  theology  winch  lies  behind  the  Westminster 
Confession.  The  point  of  “lash  of  law”  preaching  was  to  wake  people 
up  and  make  them  realise  through  self-examination  that,  like  Adam 
after  The  Fall,  they  could  not  fulfil  God’s  law  under  their  own  steam. 
They  had  to  realise  that  they  needed  Chnst  and  to  search  to  see  if  they 
could  find  his  work  in  them  - proving  that  they  were  within  the 
covenant  of  grace  and  hence  saved. 

This  way  of  thinking  could  lead  to  very  extreme  inner  expenences 
indeed,  including  despair  which  led  to  suicides,  but  the  despair  phase 
was,  nonetheless,  considered  to  be  quite  normal.18  That  indefatigable 
anthropologist  of  his  fellows,  Wodrow,  collected  and  noted  many 
examples  of  this.  These  ordinary  and  expected  terrors  were  the  entrance 
to  a spiritual  hot-house  in  which  the  believer  had  to  find  the  living 
waters  of  inner  consolation  or  go  under.  The  Zen  masters  of  Calvinism 
did  not  bndle  at  the  terrifying  discomfort  the  novice  experienced  in  the 
process,  so  long  as  they  attained  the  desired  “enlightenment”  or  in  the 

17  For  detailed  discussion  of  this  sort  of  divinity,  see  N.  Pettit,  The  Heart 
Prepared;  Grace  and  Conversion  in  Puritan  Spiritual  Life  (Yale,  1966),  or  C.L. 
Cohen,  God's  Caress,  New  York,  1986. 

Analecta,  ii,  suicidal  temptations,  53;  other  examples  of  terrors.  Analecta  ii 
119;  i,  241-5. 
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Calvinist  case  - conversion.  The  convert  who  had  found  the  pearl  of 
great  pnce  would  thank  them  for  it  later.  Just  as  Zen  masters  were 
considered  to  be  showing  loving  kindness  by  giving  their  pupils  forty 
whacks  with  their  stick  of  office  to  help  them  keep  up  their  meditation, 
so  Calvinist  parents  and  ministers  felt  they  were  showing  loving 
kindness  by  scaring  the  life  out  of  young  impressionable  adolescents 
with  stones  of  the  utter  senousness  of  sin  and  the  danger  that  they 
would  go  to  everlasting  hell.  According  to  minister  John  Welch,  of  Ayr, 
one  of  the  most  influential  preachers  of  the  very  early  seventeenth 
century,  this  preaching  prepared  a man  that  he  must  see  firstly  his  sin, 
secondly  the  curse  of  God,  thirdly  the  need  to  keep  the  commandments 
and  fourthly  the  impossibility  of  keeping  them.19  This  impossibility  was 
not  surpnsing,  given  that  the  covenanting  interpretation  of  the  law  of 
God  To  quote  Alexander  Henderson,  Wariston’s  contemporary  and 
friend,  “a  good  thought  is  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  a bad  thought 
is  a breach  of  it”  and  “that  everyone  who  in  any  degree  does  not  obey 
the  law  is  damned  Lf  you  keep  some  but  not  all  it  is  no  good”.20 
Against  this  background  Wariston’s  doubts  about  himself  and  his 
agonies  of  mind  were  not  unusual. 

They  become  even  less  unusual  when  we  consider  how  tins  doctrine 
operated  in  practice,  by  grossly  expanding  the  Old  Testament  law  to 
include  stray  thoughts  as  breaches  of  commandments,  for  which  the 
sinner  deserved  hell.  Such  sermons  declared  that  even  though  it  was 
impossible  for  man  to  fulfil  the  law  under  these  circumstances,  he  was 
still  utterly  obligated  to  do  so.  The  result  was  the  mental  chaos  suffered 
by  Wanston,  like  other  adolescents,  and  many  others  as  they  struggled 
with  the  attempt  to  control  their  own  thoughts,  instincts  and  character 
traits  - learning  empirically  that  this  was  not  possible  - until  the  utter 
tension  built  up  by  the  process  led  to  a breakthrough  into  joy,  spiritual 
consolation  and  belief  that  they  were  saved. 

In  this  sense,  it  was  a perfect  example  of  early  modem  empiricism 
- but  an  empincism  of  spintual  exercises.  Robert  Fleming,  the 


19  J.  Welch  (of  Ayr),  Forty-eight  Select  Sermons  (Glasgow.  1771),  133. 

20  R.T.  Martin,  Sermons,  prayers  and  pulpit  addresses  of  Alexander  Henderson 
(Edinburgh,  1867),  309,  4. 
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preacher  of  the  high-water  mark  of  tins  type  of  Calvinist  experience,  a 
contemporary  of  Wanston,  compared  it  directly  to  scientific 
experiment,  the  “heureka”  of  discovery.  He  saw  the  stnking  discovery 
of  the  genuine  inner  events  wrought  in  the  person  by  Calvinist  doctnne 
as  “another  kind  of  demonstration  ...  such  an  experiment  as  they  can 
say  and  not  from  report  I do  surely  feel,  I enjoy,  I am  persuaded,  that 
tins  is  the  Lord”.21  Such  paradoxical  preaching  brought  results.  The 
terrors  cnsis  was  resolved  by  sudden  breakthrough  to  inner  authority 
and  joy,  in  winch  a strong  feeling  of  consolation  attached  itself  to  a text 
from  scnpture.  Related  phenomena,  such  as  the  unusual  inspiration 
known  as  “liberty  in  prayer”,  or  the  rapturous  feeling  known  as 
“enlargement  of  heart”  also  manifested  themselves  to  previously 
afflicted  persons.  All  these  experiences  opened  up  a completely  new 
realm  of  feeling  and  decision  making  to  the  person  in  question.  This 
process  was  grounded  not  on  rationality  or  custom,  but  on  prayer  and 
the  expenence  of  the  growth  which  this  brought  about. 

So  far,  so  normal,  Wariston’s  diary  is  permeated  with  these 
phenomena,  terrors,  consolations,  text  getting.  His  remarks  on  his  “evil 
heart”  on  the  first  page  of  the  first  volume  of  the  diary,  and  then  on  his 
heart  being  “overjoyed  with  mercies”  with  a recap  on  his  spintual  life 
to  date  evidence  this  and  are  not  at  all  unusual.  They  can  be  paralleled 
with  passages  from  the  diaries  of  James  Melville  or  Robert  Blair,  for 
instance,  with  ease.22  Both  men  record  their  early  spiritual  expenences 
of  joys  and  terrors  in  a very  similar  way  to  Wanston.  Wariston’s  later 
expenences  of  prayer  also  fitted  exactly  into  contemporary  models. 
Ecstasies  of  wordless  prayer  were  not  peculiar  to  him,  but  are 
mentioned  by  both  his  fnend  Andrew  Gray  and,  crucially,  his  own 
spiritual  teacher  William  Struthers,  one  of  the  Episcopalian  ministers 
of  Edinburgh  23  His  experiences  in  prayer  and  mode  of  praying  were 
quite  orthodox. 


21  R.  Fleming,  Fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures  (Edinburgh,  1845),  i,  132. 

22  J.  Melville,  The  Autobiography  and  Diary  of  Mr  James  Melvill  (Edinburgh, 
1842),  18-19;  R.  Blair  7 he  Life  of  Robert  Blair  containing  his  autobiography  from 
1593-1636  (Edinburgh,  1848),  4-6. 

W.  Struther,  True  happiness  or  King  David's  Choice  (Edinburgh,  1633),  58;  A. 
Gray,  Directions  and  instigations  to  the  Duty  of  Prayer  (Edinburgh,  1680),  14. 
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In  particular,  he  used  the  presbytenan  practice  of  conceived  prayer, 
which  the  Covenanters  fought  so  hard  to  preserve  against  the  set 
prayers  of  the  liturgy  and  which  was  the  main  mechanism  of  decision 
making  by  spintual  inspiration.24  The  believer  had  to  leam  to  do  this 
for  his  or  herself  and  not  just  watch  the  minister  doing  it,  for  in  the  last 
analysis  nobody  could  do  it  for  them.  It  is  this  sort  of  expenence  which 
Wariston’s  diary  chronicles  almost  non-stop.  It  is  a continual  dialogue 
and  a record  of  tins  growth  process  in  prayer  from  beginning  to  end 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  diary  fragment  from  1639  which  almost 
totally  concerns  itself  with  public  affairs.25 

Thus  in  many  ways  he  is  representative  of  the  spectrum  of 
Covenanting  devotion  which  includes  James  Melville,  Robert  Blair, 
Alexander  Brodie  of  Brodie,  John  Livingston  and  Samuel  Rutherford, 
but  another  crucial  part  of  the  spectrum  that  Wanston  must  be 
calibrated  against  is  much  less  well  known.  When  publishing 
Covenanting  matenal  became  popular  with  the  fathers  of  the  Free  Kirk 
and  others  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  (for  instance  The  Select 
Practical  writings  of  David  Dickson  (Edinburgh,  1845)  or  the  many 
volumes  of  the  Wodrow  Society  usually  culled  from  the  manuscript 
matenal  at  the  National  Library  of  Scotland),  there  was  matenal  which 
was  either  not  found,  or  not  republished,  or  which  was  quite  definitely 
left  alone  and  still  remains  unpublished.  Some  of  this  neglected  matenal 
is  very  strong  stuff  indeed  in  the  shape  of  female,  as  well  as  male, 
visionanes.  It  fits  into  the  early  modem  - and  indeed  biblical  - vein  of 
visionary  prophecy.  To  give  examples,  Gnzell  Love  had  tete-d-tetes 
with  angels  with  eyes  of  diamond,  and  saw  men  up  to  their  amipits  in 
blood,  waving  copies  of  the  covenant.  Her  work  was  not  pnnted  despite 
being  in  the  Wodrow  manuscnpts.26  Barbara  Peebles  had  a ravishing 
vision  of  the  Covenants  and  of  Chnst  - she  was  not  printed,  despite  her 
work  surviving  in  at  least  two  copies  - again  in  the  Wodrow 


24  He  was  by  no  means  alone  in  making  political  decisions  under  the  influence  of 
the  spirit  - for  an  example  of  Cromwell  behaving  similarly,  see  B.  Worden.  The 
Rump  Parliament  (Cambridge,  1974),  381  on  Cromwell’s  motives  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Rump. 

25  Wariston 's  Diaries,  Mar’s  Legacies  etc. 

26  NLS,  narrative  of  Grizell  Love,  Wod.  quarto  vol.  LXXD,  fo.  107 
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manuscripts.27  A Glenluce  lady  in  1651  saw  the  blood  of  the  elect 
streaming  from  under  thrones.  A Nithsdale  lady,  in  1684-5,  had  a series 
of  apocalyptic  visions  of  persecution  involving  men  with  “swords  the 
colour  of  blood”  and  heanng  heavenly  voices.28  Godly  peer,  lord 
Jedburgh,  in  1696  “soared  in  the  air  amongst  many  angels”.29  These 
three  accounts  are  more  obscure  items  culled  from  Gift  and  Deposit 
collections  in  the  Scottish  Record  Office  - so  they  may  simply  not  have 
been  known.  Despite  being  copied  by  contemporaries  (none  of  the 
accounts  seems  to  be  in  the  original),  none  of  this  group  of  visionary 
accounts,  including  the  more  accessible  items,  was  pnnted  at  the  time, 
nor  were  they  part  of  the  evangelical  Victonan  publishing  boom  for 
Covenanting  material  - and  for  obvious  reasons.  Nineteenth-century 
evangelicals  seeking  devotional  material  would  probably  have  felt  very 
uncomfortable  with  this  early-modern  manner  of  expression,  but  such 
accounts  do  represent  a missing  piece  of  the  context  for  Wariston  and  a 
mode  of  expression  he  would  have  been  familiar  with.  He  had  visions 
himself  and  saw  himself  as  a prophet.30  The  Glenluce  lady  was  a direct 
contemporary,  her  vision  comes  from  1651  and  we  know  from  the 
details  of  his  own  diary  that  Wanston  was  uplifted  by  the  “heavenly 
speeches”  of  a similar  Covenanting  prophetess,  Margaret  Mitchell, 
whom  in  1639  he  invited  to  stay  with  him  and  whom  he  introduced  to 
the  entire  Covenanting  leadership  to  answer  their  questions.31  Seen  in 
this  context,  Wariston’s  obsession  with  prophecy  and  his  record  of  his 
own  vision  seem  distinctly  less  unusual.  They  were  part  of  a lesser- 
known  aspect  of  the  Covenanting  spectrum  of  piety. 

Other  matenal  which  would  flesh  out  a context  for  Wanston  was 
left  in  obscure  seventeenth-  or  eighteenth-century  editions  without  being 
reprinted,  including  very  strong  spiritual  memoirs  by  women  such  as 
the  two  Collaces,  Kathenne  and  Jean.  Similarly  there  is  a lot  of 
matenal  which  could  simply  have  been  “not  found”  such  as  the  tract  by 


27  NLS,  Wod.  quarto  vol.  XXXV,  no.  22.,  Wod.  folio  vol.  XXVII,  no.  71. 

28  SRO,  GD  157/1880. 

29  SRO,  GD  158/560. 

30  Diary,  1632-9 , 252;  Wariston  as  prophet,  see  NLS,  MS  6247,  Apr.  - Dec.  1655, 
73. 

31  Diary,  1632-9,  395-9. 
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William  Livingston,  John  Livingston’s  father  which  dealt  with  The 
Crisis  in  the  Conscience  of  Bessie  Clarkson  (Edinburgh,  1632):  a very 
extreme  case  of  despairing  terrors  as  a normal  challenge  of  pastoral 
counselling.  More  mainstream  godly  ladies  especially  ministers’  wives 
like  Mrs  Veitch,  did  get  in  and  did  get  nineteenth-century  reprints.32 
Some,  again  of  the  more  exotic  female  accounts  or  accounts  of  women, 
were  actually  published  to  embarrass  nineteenth-century  adherents  of 
the  Covenanting  tradition  by  their  opponents  such  as  C.K.  Sharpe, 
whose  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Memorials  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Law 
is  filled  with  exotic  examples  of  visions,  providences  and  prophecies, 
often  culled  from  Wodrow.  Sharpe  took  great  pleasure  in  poking  fun 
and  affecting  horror  at  such  presbytenan  productions;  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  he,  and  not  contemporary  early  nineteenth-century 
proponents  of  the  evangelical  tradition  such  as  McCne,  was  anxious  to 
see  these  relics  in  print.33  The  reluctance.of  scholars  like  McCne  and 
his  successors  to  find  room  for  such  embarrassingly  pre-enlightenment 
matenal  has  helped  to  stnp  Wanston  of  his  context.  Too  politically 
important  to  be  consigned  to  the  amusing  footnotes  of  a Sharpe,  he 
could  neither  be  brushed  under  the  carpet  nor  totally  owned  by  those 
who  wished  to  be  seen  as  the  heirs  of  Ins  tradition.  He  thus  appeared  as 
an  isolated  figure,  when  in  reality  he  was  very  far  from  being  unique. 

There  is  only  one  set  of  spiritual  behaviour  found  in  Wanston’s 
diaries  which  cannot  be  found  to  have  occurred  in  the  experiences  of 
other  Covenanting  believers,  male  and  female  - Ins  enthusiasm  for 
casting  of  the  lot  in  decision  making.  Tins  was  inspired  by  a very  literal 
interpretation  of  scnpture  but  it  was  not  tins  which  drew  the  reproaches 
of  Wanston’s  contemporanes.  His  close  fnend  John  Chiesly  berated 
him  for  shanng  extracts  from  his  dianes  with  others  which  gave  a 
Resolutioner  minister  cause  to  assert  that  some  in  the  Kirk  thought 
trembling  to  be  a sign  of  God’s  presence.34  Yet  although  it  might  have 


32  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Mistress  1'eitch  (Edinburgh,  1846);  K.  Collace/Ross,  1 he 
Memoirs  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Mistress  Ross,  written  with  her  own  hand 
(Edinburgh,  1735);  Jean  Collace  memoirs,  NLS.  Adv.  MS  32.4.4,  fo.  79v. 

33  C.K.  Sharpe,  Re\>.  Robert  Law 's  Memorialls  of  his  Own  Time  (Edinburgh  1818), 
e.g.  the  vision  of  a young  girl  in  the  parish  of  Monzie,  p.  lxxxii. 

34  Diary,  1650-54,  213. 
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been  bad  public  relations,  Wanston  was  not  totally  out  on  a limb  here 
either  several  other  people  record  similar  bodily  experiences  Katherine 
Collace,  John  Skirling  and  Ephraim  Melville  also  mentioned  bodily 
experiences  as  indicating  the  presence  of  the  spirit,  and  such 
experiences  were  very  common  at  the  great  communion-centred 
revivals  such  as  Kirk  of  Shotts  and  Six-Mile  Water.35  Compared  to  the 
accounts  which  other  Covenanters  mentioned  above  were  prepared  to 
circulate  under  their  own  names,  people  like  Barbara  Peebles,  Grizell 
Love  and  lord  Jedburgh  - who  recounted  the  most  vivid  apocalyptic 
visions,  peopled  by  devils,  witches,  angels,  boys  in  green  clothing,  men 
up  to  their  armpits  in  blood  waving  the  covenant  and  so  forth, 
Wariston’s  trembling,  though  not  the  image  the  Protester  party  wished 
to  project  in  the  public  sphere  might  not  have  been  such  sensational 
literature  for  private  circulation  after  all. 

When  Wariston  is  compared  abroad  - for  instance  with  counter- 
reformation Catholic  spirituality,  he  sometimes  he  looks  positively 
bonng  and  normal.  Robert  Mandrou  in  his  Magis trots  et  Sorciers 
spoke  of  how  prodigies,  ecstasies  and  visions  all  popped  up  in 
T atmosphere  miraculaire  d’epoque”  of  early  seventeenth-century 
France  and  gave  examples  of  possessed  prophetesses  who  denouced 
Huguenots,  announced  the  birth  of  Antichrist  and  displayed  stigmata.36 
Genevieve  Reynes  in  her  study  Comments  de  Femmes  describes  another 
spintual  environment  where  belief  in  hellfire  produced  a similar  bumpy 
nde  to  that  which  can  be  observed  in  Wanston’s  and  other  Scottish 
spintual  dianes.  She  like  Mandrou  pointed  out  that  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  France,  up  to  about  1650  corresponded  to  a 
penod  of  intense  spintual  fervour  which  embraced  the  whole  of 
society.37  The  positive  side  of  this  involved  many  vocations  for 
religious  orders  and  even  many  new  foundations  of  religious  houses  - 
but  there  too,  there  was  a downside  of  extreme  psychological  distresses 


35  Memoirs  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Mistress  Ross,  written  with  her  own  hand , 
11,  14;  Wodrow,  Analecta , iii,  12.  W.D.  Baillie,  The  Six-mile  Water  Re\’ival 
(Belfast,  1984),  17. 

R.  Mandrou,  Magistrals  et  Sorciers  en  France  au  XI  lie  Siecle  (Paris,  1980), 
165,  198,  216. 

37  G.  Reynes,  Convents  de  Femmes  (Fayard,  1987),  1 1. 
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caused  by  over  strict  spiritual  discipline  and  an  emphasis  on  hell-fire. 
To  take  the  example  of  Wanston’s  contemporary  Soeur  Jeanne  des 
Anges,  she  was  at  the  centre  of  the  demonic  possession  outbreak  in 
Loudon,  she  vomited  blood,  hallucinated,  heard  voices,  had 
convulsions,  the  names  of  saints  appeared  written  in  her  flesh  on  her 
breasts,  she  had  stigmata,  as  well  as  religious  ecstasies  in  which  Christ 
appeared.38  She  was  not  considered  mad;  and  when  her  demonic 
possession  turned  to  religious  ecstasies,  she  was  presented  at  court.  She 
and  similar  mystics  were  great  favountes  of  Anne  of  Austria,  mother  of 
Louis  XIV,  as  sources  of  spiritual  consolation  and  advice.39  Such 
examples  were  neither  isolated  nor  confined  to  women,  men  too  could 
show  such  symptoms  and  in  fact  many  of  the  women  were  inspired  by 
male  models  such  as  St  Francois  de  Sales.40  Reynes  again  points  out 
how  the  spirituality  of  seventeenth-century  France  plunged  into  an 
“atmosphere  de  terreur”,  in  which  fear  of  hell  and  an  obsessive 
despairing  condemnation  of  the  flesh  were  seen  as  the  best  source  of 
salvation.41  It  does  not  sound  a million  miles  away  from  Wanston  at 
all,  and  given  that  most  young  Scots,  Wanston  included,  went  on 
European  tours  which  normally  included  France,  to  soak  up  the  culture, 
it  would  be  unlikely  that  Scots  abroad  had  not  encountered  such  tilings, 
particularly  as  the  French  Catholic  Church  liked  to  use  them  as  anti- 
Fluguenot  propaganda  and  Huguenot  ministers  would  probably  have 
been  familiar  with  the  vast  controversial  literature  which  grew  up 
around  such  cases  42  So  in  early-modern  societies  such  as  France  and 
Scotland,  it  was  still  possible  in  Wariston’s  day  for  the  most  extreme 
physical  and  mental  symptoms  to  claim  prestige  as  evidence  of  the 
supernatural  rather  than  the  pathological,  and  individuals  like 
Wanston,  Margaret  Mitchell,  Jeanne  des  Anges  and  St  Francois  de 
Sales  could  be  seen  as  fitting  in  at  the  extreme  end  of  nonnal 


38  Ibid.,  150-65. 

39  Ibid.,  152. 

40  Ibid.,  154,  174.  See  also  H.  Bremond,  A Literary  History  of  Religious  Thought 
in  France  (London,  1928),  i,  67-71  on  St  Francois’s  fears  of  hellfire. 

41  Ibid,  167. 

42  Stevenson,  King  or  Covenant,  1 64. 
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experience.  Certainly  they  were  not  generally  regarded  as  mad  by 
contemporaries. 

Wariston’s  inner  spiritual  life  does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  his 
political  judgment  until  very  late  on  his  life,  when  he  was  generally 
blamed  and  scapegoated  for  pushing  disastrous  politics  of  purging  the 
army  in  the  run  up  to  the  battle  of  Dunbar.43  Yet  his  contemporaries 
including  men  such  as  Cromwell  and  Argyll  thought  him  stable  enough 
to  be  trusted  with  office.44  Wanston’s  inner  life  took  him  to  heights  and 
depths,  yet  he  still  functioned  in  the  “real”  world  of  politics,  law  and 
family  business.  He  seemed  to  immerse  himself  in  the  supernatural, 
while  still  being  able  to  function  in  the  natural  world  and  it  was  from 
this  standpoint  as  someone  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  normal  in 
seventeenth-century  spintuality  that  he  reported  on  the  actual  descent 
into  insanity  and  the  dabbling  with  a different  category  of  supernatural 
of  his  son,  also  named  Archibald. 

Wariston  and  insanity 

Wanston  was  a fond  father  and  doted  on  his  eldest  children  Elizabeth 
and  Archibald  junior,  having  no  greater  desire  than  to  see  Archibald  a 
“good  scholar”  and  Elizabeth  “well  matched”.45  Imagine  then  his  horror 
when  his  beloved  son  displayed  symptoms  of  insanity  and  was  found 
making  compacts  with  the  Devil.  The  third  printed  volume  of  the 
Wanston  dianes  (1655-1660),  winch  covers  this  process,  is  heavily 
edited:  missing,  along  with  the  greater  part  of  Wanston’s  providential 
decision-making  meditations  is  the  amazing  and  intimate  account  which 
he  gives  of  his  son’s  tragic  collapse  and  illness.  The  whole  five-year 
account  of  his  son’s  sufferings  surfaces  only  as  a single  bnef  note  in 
parentheses.46  Histoncal  fashion  was  different  in  the  1940s,  the 
political  meat  of  the  diary  was  no  doubt  considered  to  be  much  more 
valuable  than  an  account  of  insanity.  Considerations  of  taste,  plus  the 
sheer  volume  of  this  enormous  section  of  the  diary  - the  transcript  runs 


43  Diary,  1655-60 , 32. 

44  Diary,  1655-60,  101. 

45  NLS,  MS  6247,  Apr.  - Dec.  1655,  40. 

46  Diary,  1655-60,  101. 
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to  2,297  pages  in  all  - must  have  influenced  the  editor’s  decision  to 
leave  it  out  Yet  this  is  an  uniquely  well -documented  and  well-observed 
case;  Wanston’s  candour  in  rendering  such  an  account  is  extremely 
unusual.  Mad  members  of  families  were  usually  kept  invisible;  and 
Archibald  junior  descends  back  into  that  invisibility  with  his  father’s 
execution  and  the  end  of  the  dianes.  By  recording  the  onset  and 
development  of  the  youth’s  illness  in  his  dianes,  Wanston  leaves  us  the 
one  monument  we  have  of  his  eldest  surviving  son. 

Trouble  first  occurred  when  Archibald  was  at  university.47  He  was 
of  an  age,  about  15  or  16  in  1655,  when  Calvinist  parents  searched 
seriously  and  with  great  anxiety  for  the  first  signs  of  the  conversion 
process,  descnbed  above,  in  their  children.  If  they  did  not  see  these 
signs,  then  they  would  begin  to  worry  about  their  child’s  salvation  and 
the  prospect  that  they  might  be  destined  for  eternal  damnation. 
Extremely  anxious  Covenanters  had  been  known  to  worry  about  the 
prospects  of  children  as  young  as  three* and  a half  years  old,  as  in  the 
case  of  Kathenne  Collace’s  anxiety  over  her  little  daughter  who  “knew 
right  from  wrong”  and  who  could  “commit  eternal  sins”;  but  the 
Wanstons  were  not  of  this  mould.48  It  was  the  souls  of  their  adolescent 
children  which  they  saw  as  being  at  stake.  Hence  Wanston’s  deep 
interest  in  the  reports  from  Archibald’s  tutors,  winch  not  only 
concerned  themselves  with  his  academic  achievements,  but  also  with 
whether  he  “prayed  well”  and  was  “complaining  of  an  evil  heart  and 
having  good  meditations  on  his  ill  nature”  (signs  associated  with  stage 
one,  the  “lash  of  law”  component  of  the  conversion  expenence)  49  Tins, 
combined  with  the  death  of  Archibald’s  original  tutor,  and  the 
seriousness  with  which  this  made  him  consider  his  own  chances  of 
salvation,  led  his  father  to  believe  him  to  be  effectually  called;  but 
Archibald  had  not  made  it  to  the  crucial  second  stage  of  assurance, 
supported  by  liberty  and  rapture  in  prayer,  where  the  believer  was 


47  NLS,  MS  6247,  Apr.  - Dec.  1655,  40. 

48  The  Memoirs  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Mistress  Ross,  written  with  her  own 
hand,  23. 

49  NLS,  MS  6247,  Apr.  - Dec.  1655,  40. 
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upheld  by  an  inner  source  of  comfort  and  authority.50  He  was  however, 
starting  to  show  symptoms  that  something  was  badly  wrong. 

Wariston’s  own  conversion  was  strongly  linked  with  a death,  that 
of  his  young  and  deeply  beloved  first  wife,  Jean  Stewart,  who  could 
have  been  little  older  than  fifteen  when  she  died  suddenly  and 
painfully.51  He  himself  made  this  connection,  nearly  twenty  years  later 
when  he  pondered  Archibald’s  condition  in  the  light  of  his  own 
conversion  at  roughly  the  same  age.52  No  doubt  this  is  what  he  hoped 
was  going  on  with  Archibald.  Given  his  own  agony  of  mind  at  a similar 
age  (the  first  pnnted  volume  of  Wariston’s  diary  is  much  concerned 
with  despair  and  self  loathing  which  began  to  alternate  with  ecstasies  in 
prayer  going  as  far  as  a vision  of  the  trinity  in  which  he  was  received 
into  the  “bowels”  of  God  and  greatly  comforted),  Wanston  was  not  at 
first  unduly  surprised  by  Archibald’s  distress,  and,  as  mentioned  above, 
he  thought  it  too  had  been  tnggered  by  a bereavement  - the  death  of 
Archibald’s  tutor,  so  far  so  normal  for  a Johnston  of  Wariston.53  With 
a second  marriage  and  the  sense  of  God’s  purpose  brought  to  him  by 
the  Covenanting  struggle,  Wariston  senior  had  recovered  much  of  his 
stability.  He  was  never  an  entirely  stable  personality,  but  with  a 
spiritual  life  that  did  consistently  provide  him  with  a sense  of  guidance 
and  purpose,  he  was  often  confident  where  others  quailed  in  the  face  of 
the  unprecedented  and  novel  demands  of  the  civil  war.  There  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  thought  that  his  son  could  have  made  a 
similar  recovery. 

In  fact,  he  specifically  noted  his  son’s  resemblance  to  him  in 
temperament,  writing  that  the  boy’s  tutors  considered  him  to  be  “as  lyk 
in  omnibus  as  ever  a child  to  parent”.54  Given  that  at  university, 
Wanston  was  a bnlliant  and  ambitious  scholar  who  would  be  “ant 
Caesar  aut  nihil” ; and  that  Archibald  junior’s  tutors  spoke  of  his 
“great  philosophic  spirit”,  it  would  be  fair  to  conclude  that  academic 


50  NLS,  MS  6247,  Apr.  - Dec.  1655,  40  and  MS  6248,  Dec.  1655  - Mar.  1656, 
11. 

51  Diary  1632-39  ,15. 

52  NLS,  MS  6248,  Dec.  1655  - Mar.  1656,  35. 

” Diary  1632-39,  252;  NLS,  MS  6248,  Dec.  1655  - Mar.  1656,  1 1. 

54  NLS,  MS  6247,  Apr.  - Dec.  1655,  40. 
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excellence  and  a desire  to  excel  ran  in  the  family.  But  in  young 
Archibald,  tins  desire  to  excel  began  to  acquire  pathological  tendencies, 
not  balanced  by  the  spiritual  comfort  and  worldly  recognition  which 
was  accessible  to  his  similarly  afflicted  father  He  was  “insolent  when 
his  book  goes  well  or  he  despairs",  as  his  father  wrote.55  His  mother 
decided  that  he  was  working  too  hard,  and  perhaps  he  was,  but  the 
problem  seemed  to  become  more  serious.56  His  tutor  had  already  “spak 
as  it  were  fitt  to  take  him  from  his  book,  he  was  so  mad  about  it",  and 
told  his  parents  that  he  was  subject  to  “passionat  distempers".57  So  far 
he  seemed  just  like  his  father,  but  even  his  father,  or  rather  most 
certainly  his  father,  would  have  drawn  the  line  at  calling  in  the  powers 
of  the  Devil  to  pass  his  logic  exams.  Archibald  admitted  to  a temptation 
from  the  Devil  to  “cast  at  his  pedagogue”,  that  is  to  assault  his  tutor, 
“then  the  Devil  would  make  him  a logician".58  Later  he  did  break  “into 
a distemper,  rayling  on  Mr  Crawford,  dinging  over  the  broth  and 
throwing  his  pedagogue’s  knife  at  the  wall”.59  He  wrote  his  father  “a 
proud  discontented  humorous  selfy  despaynng  letter"  wherein  he 
desired  to  be  dead  because  he  could  not  be  a “philosophe  good 
aiough".60  Within  a year  self-loathing  had  turned  to  paranoia,  he  feared 
that  his  tutors  were  trying  to  kill  him  and  that  other  men  had  the  same 
intention.61 

Academic  strain  had  cracked  his  mind,  but  notice  the  idiom  which 
Archibald  chose  to  use.  In  a society  where  burning  witches  was  the 
norm  for  demonic  covenanting,  he  spoke  of  die  Devil  offenng  him  a 
bargain  to  make  a logician  of  him.  Archibald  was  not  a tortured 
suspect  in  a witchcraft  case;  he  was  die  disturbed  but  intelligent  child 
of  a strict  presbytenan  family.  He  characterised  lus  disturbance  as 
being  connected  widi  Satan.  He  did  not  attempt  to  go  down  die  route  of 
specific  witchcraft  accusations  which  possessed  childrai  could  and  did 


55  NLS,  MS  6248,  Dec.  1655  - Mar.  1656,  83. 

56  Ibid. 

57  NLS,  MS  6247.  Apr.  - Dec.  1655,  159-60. 

58  NLS,  MS  6248,  Dec.  1655  - Mar.  1656.  83. 

59  NLS,  MS  6249,  Mar.  - June  1656,  49. 

60  NLS,  MS  6249,  Mar.  - June  1656,  105. 

61  NLS,  MS  6252,  Feb.  - July  1657,  Feb.  - July  1657,  218. 
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take  - for  instance  he  did  not  name  a plausible  witch,  but  instead 
invoked  a direct  inner  dialogue  with  the  Devil.  In  doing  this  he  was 
speaking  a language  not  unfamiliar  to  his  father,  who  had  also  spoken 
in  his  diary  of  “Satan”  throwing  accusations  into  his  mind.62  It  was  a 
characteristic  of  first  stage  law-work  conversion  that  the  Devil  raged 
within  the  believer. 

In  his  sermons  John  Welch  held  these  terrors  to  be  a good  sign;  for 
when  all  was  quiet,  it  was  a sign  that  Satan  was  contentedly  keeping 
the  castle  of  the  soul  without  opposition.63  It  was  part  of  the  spiritual 
warfare;  and  this  idiom  of  Satan  was  often  invoked  when  compulsive 
sinful  thoughts  troubled  a Covenanting  believer  who  was  under  the 
terrors  of  law-work.  It  was  a way  of  dissociating  the  new  godly  self 
which  was  in  the  process  of  developing  from  the  sinful  spontaneous 
promptings  of  the  Old  Adam,  whom  the  spiritual  exercises  of  the 
believer  were  designed  to  oppose  as  much  as  possible.  Archibald’s 
excuse  of  “the  Devil  made  me  do  it”  was  initially  a good  one,  given  this 
way  of  thinking.  His  father  responded  to  it  in  kind,  confronting  him 
with  breach  of  covenant  and  neglect  of  worship.64  Archibald  seemed  to 
take  this  to  heart.  He  promised  to  seek  grace  to  amend,  spoke  of  his 
outbursts  as  the  fruit  of  his  sins,  and  also  of  renewing  his  covenant  with 
God  at  communions.  This  regime  should  have  begun  to  open  the  way  to 
the  spiritual  progress  made  by  his  father. 

However  nothing  got  better:  by  the  next  year,  1657,  instead  of  lus 
previous  mood  swings,  he  now  had  “continowed  fears”.65  He  abused  his 
mother  and  confessed  that  the  Devil  tempted  him  to  worse  than 
distraction  He  was  now  under  a temptation  from  the  Devil  “to  do 
wrong  his  awen  life”.66  In  other  words,  he  was  now  suicidal,  with  all 
the  legal  and  spintual  connotations  of  horror  that  this  held  for  a 
seventeenth-century  family.  Again,  extreme  as  tins  sounds,  it  was  still 
within  the  realm  of  the  familiar  for  Calvinist  spirituality,  as  mentioned 
above  Experiential  conviction  of  the  depravity  of  man  whilst  under  the 

62  Diary  1632-39 , 34. 

63  Welch,  Select  Sermons , 250. 

M NLS,  MS  6247.  Apr.  - Dec.  1655,  160. 

65  NLS,  MS  6253,  July  1657 -Nov.  1658,65. 

66  NLS,  MS  6253,  July  1657 -Nov.  1658,71. 
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spiritual  exercise  of  law-work  was  well  known  to  prompt  suicidal 
thoughts  or  despair  in  some  believers.  Opponents  also  noted  tins  and 
used  it  as  a weapon  against  Calvinism.67  Wanston  had  initially  reacted 
to  it  all  with  cautionary  tales  to  Archibald  of  what  befell  wavward 
youngsters.68  He  also  offered  explanations  for  it  based  on  heredity  - too 
much  of  his  own  ill  nature;  or  based  on  humours,  that  Archibald  was  in 
“a  hypochondnack  way  from  Ins  too  great  melancholy”  or  that  it  was  a 
punishment  for  his  own  “fancies  or  abuse  of  manifestations”  (that  is, 
misunderstanding  religious  experiences).69  With  this  medley  of 
naturalistic  and  providential  explanations  to  conjure  with,  his  reactions 
ranged  from  the  usual  prayer,  reasoning  and  exhortation,  to  making  use 
of  the  doctors  with  their  purges.70 

Archibald’s  case  had  started  to  go  off  the  rails.  It  did  not  manifest 
itself  in  the  sort  of  anguished  but  holy  conference  which  those  under 
lash  of  law  were  often  noted  for,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  Bessie 
Clarkson  whose  terrors  were  such  that  she  would  have  “desired  to  have 
been  burned  quik  [alive]  to  be  sure  of  salvation”  but  who  was  a centre 
of  attention  for  her  minister  and  the  local  godly  who  were  quite 
convinced  that  a saving  work  was  going  on  in  her  soul.71  The  conduct 
of  such  afflicted  souls  was  noted  for  being  unusually  scrupulous. 
Archibald,  on  the  other  hand,  was  showing  not  signs  of  godliness  but 
signs  of  disintegration:  “ragings,  blasphemings  and  stry kings”. 72 
Something  was  amiss. 

The  usual  pattern  of  godly  development  was  that  sight  of  sin  was 
accompanied  by  a “very  senous  and  tender  walk”  73  Sight  of  sin  and 


67  E.g.  Analecta,  i,  241-5,  for  an  account  by  a despairing  believer;  for  an  example 
of  Catholic  comment  on  this  phenomenon,  see  J.  Walker,  The  Presbyterie's  Triall 
(Paris,  1657),  186. 

68  NTS,  MS  6250,  June  - July  1656,  123. 

69  NLS,  MS  6251,  Sept.  - Dec.  1656  , 123;  MS  6248,  Dec.  1655  - Mar.  1656,  49; 
MS  6252,  Feb.  - July  1657,  217;  MS  6252,  Feb.  - July  1657,  219. 

70  NLS,  MS  6252,  Feb.  - July  1657,  222;  MS  6253,  July  1657 -Nov.  1658.33. 

71  W.  Livingston,  The  Conflict  in  the  Conscience  of  a Dear  Christian  named 
Bessie  Clarkson,  which  she  lay  under  three  year  and  a half  with  the  conference  that 
passed  between  her  and  her  pastor  at  diverse  times  (Edinburgh,  1 632),  1 2. 

72  NLS,  MS  6253,  July  1657  - Nov.  1658,  133. 

73  Analecta,  ii,  389. 
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the  accompanying  terrors  led  not  to  anti-social  behaviour,  but  to 
increased  conscientiousness  and  a desire  to  avoid  all  stain  of  sin.  Hence 
later  (post- 1660)  converts  became  senously  worned  as  to  whether 
complying  with  the  episcopal  government  constituted  a grave  sin  or 
not.  Godly  children  who  were  converted,  such  as  lady  Ann  Halkett  and 
Emilia  Geddie,  strove  to  please  their  parents  and  both  gneved  over  even 
the  possibility  of  being  disobedient  and  angenng  their  families  in  any 
way.74  Normally  terrors  within  did  not  issue  into  anti-social  behaviour 
without  - except  in  cases  of  demomc  possession  - which  will  be  dealt 
with  below.  By  the  idioms  of  his  day,  Archibald’s  sinning  openly  and 
angering  his  parents  was  not  the  sign  of  a divinely  instituted  set  of 
spiritual  terrors  but  of  something  else. 

Here  we  see  an  interesting  facet  of  the  Presbyterian  experience: 
extreme  extra-rational  expenence  within  was  normally  to  be  matched 
with  impeccable  social  behaviour  without.  The  sane  visionary  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  his  or  her  secular  society  except  by  an  excess  of 
scrupulous  behaviour  Such  scruples  were  engendered  by  close  contact 
with  the  source  of  all  scruples:  the  expenence  of  God  or  conscience 
speaking  directly  in  the  soul.  Such  an  exercise,  tunnoil  within  coupled 
with  stability  without,  could  not  usually  be  counterfeited  by 
seventeenth-century  mad  people.  It  is  clear  from  the  accounts  of  the 
many  active  and  high-ranking  Covenanting  believers,  such  as  Wariston, 
Brodie  and  Ann,  lady  Halkett,  that  inner  expenence  of  great  violence 
did  not  inevitably  lead  to  personal  disintegration.  Where  disintegration 
did  occur  it  must  be  hypothesised  that  some  perhaps  hitherto-unnoticed 
flaw  in  the  ordinary  personality  made  it  impossible  for  that  person  to 
integrate  successfully  into  their  life  what  was  going  on  within  them,  but 
it  was  not  necessanly  irreversible  and  there  is  another  idiom  which 
must  be  considered  in  this  case  too,  that  of  demonic  possession. 

In  demonic  possession  cases,  disturbed  behaviour  exactly  like 
Archibald’s  could  be  expected  - as  can  be  seen  from  the  case,  nearly 
fifty  years  later,  of  Christian  Shaw  of  Bargarran  whose  mental 
disturbance  took  on  a satamc  element  and  issued  into  both  bad 


Autobiography  of  Ann,  Lady  Halkett  (London,  1875),  introduction;  Life  of 
Emilia  Geddie  (London,  1805),  13. 
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behaviour  and  witchcraft  accusations.75  Archibald  junior’s  case  could 
very  easily  have  been  interpreted  and  treated  the  same  way.  Possessed 
children  in  witchcraft  cases  tended  to  come  from  very  strict  godly 
environments  which  put  a great  deal  of  spintual  pressure  on  them.  A 
good  parallel  outside  Scotland  would  be  the  possession  and  witchcraft 
cases  of  Salem  in  New  England  and  Loudon  in  France.  Such  possessed 
youngsters  showed  very  similar  symptoms  of  anti-social  behaviour,  but 
made  specific  witchcraft  accusations  leading  to  ministenal  counselling, 
often  followed  by  prosecutions  of  the  named  witches,  winch  (plus  godly 
counselling)  usually  resulted  in  a full  recovery.  The  author  has 
suggested  elsewhere  that  such  possessions  were  conversion  expenences 
gone  wrong  winch  could  be  pushed  back  on  to  the  nght  rails  with 
appropnate  spintual  advice,  counselling  and  support  76 

The  crucial  component  was  that  the  problem  was  identified  as 
being  something  outside  the  child,  that  is,  the  witch  or  her  master  the 
Devil,  something  the  child  could  not  help,  thus  taking  the  responsibility 
for  stnct  good  conduct  off  the  shoulders  of  the  over-pressunsed  victim 
and  putting  it  elsewhere.  The  child,  cosseted,  reassured  and  let  off 
normal  standards  of  behaviour  began  to  feel  lovable  again  and 
recovered.  In  Christian’s  case  and  that  of  the  girls  at  Loudon,  spintual 
counselling  resulted  in  a breakthrough  to  an  actual  conversion  and 
assurance  of  God’s  love,  but  tins  did  not  happen  for  Archibald  junior. 
He  had  neither  a healing  conversion  expenence,  nor  did  he  succeed  in 
passing  the  buck  to  the  Devil  or  appropnate  witch  suspects. 

That  Archibald  was  consciously,  or  more  likely  unconsciously 
attempting  to  go  down  this  route  can  be  seen  from  the  demonic  content 
to  his  expenences.  He  started  to  seek  for  magic  books  and  endeavoured 
to  raise  Satan  and  to  make  a demonic  pact.78  Here,  as  in  other 
possession  cases,  the  symbolism  of  elite  witchcraft  beliefs  could  be 
seen  to  have  struck  home.  They  became  an  outer  expressive  metaphor 
for  Archibald’s  inner  suffenngs:  he  drew  up  scrolls,  made  circles  in  the 


75  Gardener,  The  Renfrewshire  Witches  (Paisley,  1877 ),  passim. 

76  L.  Yeoman,  “Hie  Devil  as  Doctor,  Witchcraft,  Wodrow  and  the  Wider  World 
in  Scottish  Archives”  (Scottish  Records  Association.  1995),  i.  93. 

77  Ibid.,  i,  103-4. 

78  NLS,  MS  6253,  July  1657 -Nov.  1658.  131-4,  143. 
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ground  and  saw  Devils  and  attempted  to  use  Reginald  Scott’s  sceptical 
Discovery  of  Witchcraft  (a  most  unlikely  source!)  as  a guide  to  raising 
the  Devil.79  Wariston  was  thunderstruck:  “my  poor  wyff  and  I were 
confounded  at  the  Devil’s  malice”,  he  wrote.80  In  the  light  of  this 
occurrence  Archibald’s  am  of  progressively  mad  behaviour  became,  to 
Wariston,  a mercy  from  God  since  the  evidences  of  distraction, 
“burning  Ins  own  best  clothes,  striking  his  govemour,  telling  him  the 
house  was  full  of  swords  and  flying  Devils  and  rolling  balls”  had  led 
Wariston  to  suspect  what  was  going  on,  and  to  cause  Archibald  to  tear 
the  scroll  in  pieces  before  the  pact  of  eternal  damnation  became 
effective.  Wanston  made  his  son  renounce  all  such  bargains  in  wnting, 
and  beg  God’s  forgiveness  for  even  attempting  the  deed,  but  he  was 
badly  shaken  and  Archibald  definitely  was  not  off  the  hook.81  In  fact 
perhaps  poor  Archibald’s  problem  was  that  he  was  too  well  educated: 
had  he  been  a relatively  unlearned  little  girl,  like  Chnstian,  he  might 
well  have  managed  to  make  a few  specific  malicious  witchcraft 
accusations  stick  and  been  let  off  tire  treadmill  of  incredibly  strict  godly 
behaviour  long  enough  to  recover,  but  making  demonic  pacts  and  only 
very  vague  witchcraft  accusations,  such  as  against  the  “Queen  of  Spain 
- hir  magician”,  evidently  did  not  fit  the  bill  for  a text-book  possession 
case.82 

Despite  its  demonic  dimensions,  Wanston  appears  to  have  tned  to 
deal  with  the  spintual  dimensions  of  the  problem  literally  in-house, 
instead  of  invoking  the  public  paraphernalia  of  public  days  of  prayer 
and  fasting  and  the  invitation  of  lots  of  godly  ministers  from  miles 
around  to  counsel  the  afflicted  83  To  take  an  example,  a day  of 
humiliation  with  five  mimsters  attending  was  called  by  Alexander 
Brodie  of  Brodie  to  help  a poor  woman,  Cathenne  Hendry,  who  was 
seeing  Satan  in  the  shape  of  a cat  with  fiery  eyes,  a hound,  angels, 
some  friend  or  her  brother,  and  who  apprehended,  apart  from  going  to 


79  NLS,  MS  6253,  July  1657-Nov.  1658,  131-132,  134,  143. 

80  NLS,  MS  6253,  July  1 657  - Nov.  1 658,  133. 

81  NLS,  MS  6253,  July  1657  - Nov.  1658,  133-4. 
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the  Diary  of  Alexander  Brodie  of  Brodie  and  of  his  son  James  Brodie , ed.  D. 
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hell,  that  she  would  fall  into  a water  and  drown.  Brodie  chose  to  treat 
this  as  a spintual  crisis  to  be  treated  publicly;  but  Wanston  did  not 
treat  his  son’s  Satanic  visions  in  the  same  way. 

This  is  especially  surprising  as  Wanston  is  known  to  have 
participated  in  exactly  such  occasions,  including  a prayer  group 
meeting  descnbed  as  “an  exercise  for  Mr  Robert  Broun’s  wife  ...  that 
she  may  have  her  wits  to  glonfy  and  injoye  God”.84  It  may  be  however, 
that  precisely  because  he  himself  had  such  a reputation  as  a faith  healer 
and  solver  of  such  problems  - helping  Mr  John  Burnet  and  Mr  Robert 
Fleming  with  their  “heavy  temptations”,  and  cunng  a woman  who 
could  not  speak  coherently  - that  he  believed  himself  competent,  along 
with  the  doctors,  to  deal  with  his  son’s  condition  at  home.85  Another 
possible  rationale  was  that  if  the  matter  became  too  public  his  enemies 
would  rejoice  about  it  as  a judgment  from  God  upon  him.  In  fact,  he 
mentions  worrying  about  what  his  enemies  would  make  of  it  in  his 
diary.86  Thus  .Archibald  was  left  to  the  ministrations  of  Dad  and  the 
doctors  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  accorded  the  public  attempts  at 
healing  which  could  be  invoked  for  someone  suffenng  from  Satanic 
appearances. 

Satanic  communing  and  pact-making  were  extremely  senous 
matters  in  a Covenanting  environment.  Archibald’s  endeavours  to 
contact  the  Prince  of  Darkness  were  about  the  worst  sin  possible,  apart 
from  the  theoretical  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  To  make  a demonic 
pact  was  to  dethrone  God  whose  sovereignty  was  the  lynch-pin  of  the 
Calvinist  world  view.  Covenanters  wrote  personal  covenants  wherein 
they  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  turned  their  entire  lives 
over  to  him.87  God  directly  ruled  their  lives  via  the  guidance  which  he 
gave  in  prayer,  during  which  Covenanters  waited  for  his  answers  in  the 
shape  of  text-getting  or  enlargement  of  heart  and  liberty  in  prayer 
experiences:  renouncing  their  own  conscious  and  rational  wills  to 
follow  the  deeper  promptings  of  the  soul.  This  was  the  inner 


84  NLS,  MS  6247,  Apr.  - Dec.  1655,  101. 

85  NLS,  MS  6247,  Apr.  - Dec.  1655,  27,  curing  Janet  Amot,  4. 

86  NLS,  MS  6253,  July  1657  - Nov.  1658,  30. 

87  For  later,  surviving  examples,  see  the  covenants  of  Marion  Stewart,  and  Agnes 
Patoun,  NLS,  Wodrow  octavo  MSS,  XXXI,  fos.  211-13. 
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sovereignty  of  Christ  winch  Covenanters  wished  to  see  reflected  in 
Christ’s  outer  headship  of  the  church.  It  was  the  central  part  of 
Covenanting  devotion.  Wanston  spoke  of  “teaching  the  young  members 
of  the  family  about  communions,  how  it  was  a covenant  seeking, 
marrying  God,  crowning  him  and  swearing  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him”.88  In  other  words,  setting  up  God  as  their  sole  head  and  sovereign. 
In  attempting  a pact  with  the  Devil,  Archibald  was  effectively 
renouncing  all  this.  He  had  effectively  declared  his  father’s  faith 
bankrupt  and  had  turned  over  the  crucial  headship  of  his  soul  to  Satan. 

His  spontaneous  utterances  were  not  those  of  liberty  in  prayer,  but 
a vocabulary  of  demons,  despair  and  delusions.  He  saw  the  room  every 
night  full  of  “swords  and  flames”.  He  had  delusions  that  “the  Queen  of 
Spain,  hir  magician”  was  troubling  him.  He  thought  he  saw  Satan  and 
felt  “pinches  touches  and  stroaks”  from  him.89  Here  his  ravings  begin 
to  take  on  the  complexion  of  witchcraft  confessions,  yet  he  was  not 
being  urged  to  confess  - far  from  it  - he  was  being  urged  to  pull 
himself  together,  and  to  see  how  “the  Devil  abused  his  melancholik 
ambitions  and  proud  vainglorious  humour”.90  He  had  been  telling 
others  of  his  aims  to  raise  the  Devil,  and  Wariston  threatened  him  “wer 
it  not  I thought  his  madness  and  distractedness  of  fancie  made  me 
absteane.  I behooved  and  would  give  him  over  to  the  magistrate  to  be 
exemplary  punished  for  it.  He  said  he  was  so  tormented  by  witches  and 
magicians  that  he  cared  not  for  any  justice  doen  against  him”.91  The 
only  way  Archibald  could  get  off  the  hook  was  by  being  seen  as  mad. 
His  distress  was  not  taken  senously  and  cosseted  and  counselled 
sympathetically  as  happened  to  the  girls  of  Salem,  Loudon  and 
Paisley.92  There  may  even  be  an  age  and  gender  factor  which  meant 
that  it  was  not.  He  was  lucky  to  be  seen  as  mad  and  not  prosecuted.  In 
Archibald’s  sufferings,  witchcraft  and  magic  figured  as  an  expression 
of  mental  distress:  showing  that  psychotic  behaviour  and  the  weird 
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symbols  and  ntualistic  behaviour  it  could  produce  was  certainly 
capable  of  accounting  for  some  witchcraft  confessions.  It  seemed  to 
come  naturally  to  Archibald  as  a spontaneous  metaphor  for  his 
disturbances.  The  link  between  madness  and  the  Devil  was  probably  to 
some  extent  made  by  mad  people  themselves,  who  lapsed  into  the 
vocabulary  of  Satanic  goings  on  as  the  only  set  of  language  available 
which  seemed  to  convey  the  terror  and  isolation  of  their  situation. 

There  was  also  the  idiom  of  godly  terrors,  but  the  godly  scheme  of 
inner  process  had  broken  for  Archibald  and  he  was  progressively  only 
able  to  express  himself  via  the  symbolism  of  the  diabolic,  and  later 
through  his  own  strange  symbolism,  which  was  to  upset  deeply  his 
father.  Here  we  see  clearly  how  the  symbol  systems  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  though  scientifically  jettisoned  in  the  light  of  modem  belief, 
could  play  an  important  role  in  mapping  an  inner  landscape.  Scientists 
no  longer  talk  in  terms  of  devils  controlling  or  afflicting  us,  but 
psychiatric  patients  still  can  be  found  spontaneously  employing 
demonic  imagery.  The  demonic  pact  imagery  of  early-modern  Europe 
may  have  referred  to  impossible  outer  scenarios;  yet  it  seemed  to  fit 
.Archibald  Johnston’s  inner  sufferings  like  a glove.  Midelfort  in  his 
Mad  Princes  of  Renaissance  Germany  suggests  that  the  use  of  such 
demonic  imagery  concerning  the  mad,  was  not  mediaeval,  but  appeared 
over  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  yet  he  was  refernng  to  the 
concepts  of  the  doctors,  ministers  and  councillors  attending  his  Mad 
Pnnces,  whilst  in  seventeenth  century  Scotland  disturbed  people  like 
Archibald  and  Cathenne  Hendry  seemed  to  be  capable  of  putting  their 
suffenngs  into  demonic  clothing  all  by  themselves;  perhaps  a measure 
of  how  far  and  how  deeply  elite  ideas  about  demonology  had  penetrated 
in  Scots  society.93 

Medical  approaches  were  tried  and  failed.  Doctors  thought  that 
marriage  was  the  fittest  cure  for  Archibald,  but  that  he  had  utterly 
ruined  his  chances  of  a “decent  match”.94  That  did  no  good,  although 
purges  were  occasionally  believed  to  have  been  useful.95  .Along  side  the 


93  Midelfort,  Mad  Princes  of  Renaissance  Germany,  46,  see  also  108-10,  134-5. 
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medical  remedies,  Wanston  turned  to  that  which  he  most  believed  in: 
the  symbols  of  his  faith.  He  spoke  to  his  son  and  “showed  him  how 
Christ  rebuked  those  who  thought  with  Beelzebub  to  cast  out  Devils, 
and  that  God  could  dispossess  them  with  fasting  and  prayer”  He 
presented  his  son  with  a paper  on  “fasting,  prayer  and  repentance” 
which  he  expected  him  to  take  to  heart;  however  Archibald  junior  was 
by  now  well  beyond  the  reach  of  religion  as  a cure.96 

His  behaviour  was  becoming  more  unorthodox.  He  began  to  read 
stones  in  church,  refused  to  take  notes  of  the  sermons  anymore,  and 
kept  his  hat  on  during  services,  which  Wariston  then  felt  obliged  to 
strike  off.97  He  preferred  consulting  with  reputed  witches  to  going  to 
church,  turned  atheistical  and  began  frequenting  taverns.98  In  some 
sense,  his  madness  could  be  viewed  as  “pay-back  time”  for  the  stnct 
godly  regime  his  father  had  inflicted  on  him  and  his  siblings.  Yet  Ins 
father  kept  on  trying  to  solve  the  problem  by  godly  means.  To 
Wariston,  this  was  a very  reasonable  approach.  He  had  experiential 
proof  that  religion  was  a remedy  for  mental  disturbance.  There  was  his 
own  success  in  faith-healing  mentioned  above.  In  addition,  as  a youth 
he  had  had  “strange  tauntes  and  humours”  from  winch  he  believed  that 
Ins  mother’s  prayers  had  delivered  him.99  Thus  he  began  to  read  to 
Archibald  suitable  places  from  the  Bible  and  also  to  show  him  “his 
silliness  and  foolishness  in  several  things  and  put  it  down  to  his 
forsaking  God”.100  He  told  Archibald  to  use  “prayers  meditations, 
conferences  exercises  and  recreations”  and  wrote  for  him  a “re- 
ingagement”  of  covenant  after  much  mutual  prayer.101  However  well- 
meant,  this  was  a heavy  burden  of  spintual  discipline  for  a youth  who 
had  already  cracked  under  the  strain  of  impossible  expectations. 

As  well  as  the  religious  dimension,  there  was  another  aspect  of 
Archibald  junior’s  madness  which  caught  his  father’s  attention: 
grandiosity.  The  youth  had  quite  definite  delusions  of  grandeur: 
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snubbing  the  local  gentry  and  dreaming  of  being  a “sojour”  (soldier) 
going  to  Holland  and  learning  to  ride  the  great  horse.102  In  this,  his 
father  read  Archibald’s  plight  very  directly  as  a message  for  himself. 
Wanston  too,  had  always  had  his  own  chimeras  to  contend  with  in  this 
area.  He  had  dreams  of  being  appointed  the  “govemour”  of  the  three 
kingdoms.103  His  providential  decision  making  had  led  him,  in  1659,  to 
believe  that  he  was  a “Joseph”  raised  up  for  poor  Scotland,  and  inflated 
imaginings  of  providence  led  him  to  actually  take  Cromwell’s  seat  as 
the  chairman  of  the  temporary  council  which  succeeded  the  Protector 
Richard.104  He  saw  himself  as  one  divinely  chosen  and  raised  up  by 
God  to  great  grandeur,  when  in  fact  he  was  merely  the  pawn  of  a 
staggering  junta  of  English  politicians  who  hoped  that  this  Scot  with  no 
allegiance  to  the  sacred  English  tenets  of  the  Common-law  would  put 
his  name  to  measures  which  no  Englishman  in  his  nght  mind  would 
contemplate.  Against  the  repeated  warnings  of  his  Scottish  prayer 
group  who  knew  him  well,  Wanston  insisted  on  going  down  to  England 
to  meddle  in  the  high  politics  of  the  post-Protectorate  regime.105  When 
the  bubble  of  his  providentially  inspired  delusions  burst  he  wrote,  “I 
deserve  Archie’s  coate  and  to  be  sent  to  Bedlam”  He  recalled  his  pnde 
as  a child  and  decided  that  a devil,  and  not  God  had  been  responsible 
for  his  fancies  in  prayer.106  Archibald’s  madness  took  on  a strange 
symbolic  quality  for  Wanston,  as  he  himself  toppled  from  tine  heights 
of  his  deluded  mission  from  God.  As  he  reached  his  nadir,  .Archibald 
had  somehow  reduced  himself  to  rolling  naked  on  the  ground  smeanng 
himself  with  blood  and  excrement.107  Wariston  interpreted  his 
behaviour  with  reference  to  his  own  Covenanting  career. 

He  felt  humbled  by  his  son  - “in  his  shakings  of  the  head  and  lifting 
of  the  hands  and  odd  postures  in  church,  I thought  I saw  a holy 
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judgment  for  my  gestures  and  ostentations  in  exercises”.108  Now 
himself  cut  down  to  size,  Wariston  “prayed  God  to  dispossess  Satan 
out  of  Archibald’s  imagination”,  but  Archibald  had  now  turned  to  a 
strange  kind  of  personal  religion  in  which  he  had  overwritten  his 
personal  covenant  with  blood  and  began  to  worship  it  with  “idolatrous 
superstitions,  monkish  forms  and  ceremonies  - his  idolising  the  written 
covenant  without  reading  or  pondenng  it”.109  “God”,  said  Wanston,  “is 
punishing  my  lying  imaginations  in  the  distracted  fantasies  of  my  son, 
and  my  idolatrous  forms  and  subscnptions  of  covenant  by  his  dotting 
upon  the  external  paper  of  his  covenant,  and  my  formality  in  his 
superstitious  monkish  ceremonies”.110  All  night  Archibald  would  lie  on 
the  ground  and  eat  ashes  bringing  uncomfortably  to  Wariston’s  mind 
the  verses  of  Isaiah  (chapter  44,  verse  20)  about  idolatry:  “he  feedeth 
on  ashes,  a deceived  heart  has  turned  him  aside”.* * 111  Sometimes  he  was 
still  capable  of  prayer  and  his  father  prayed  with  him.112  Finally, 
Wariston  one  of  the  major  architects  of  the  National  Covenant  was 
dealt  the  final  blow  by  his  son.  After  staking  his  all  in  the  cause  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God  and  the  wickedness  of  man  prescnbing  modes  of 
worship  to  God,  not  set  down  by  Him  in  His  scripture;  Wariston  was 
faced  by  his  own  beloved  son  refusing  to  take  part  in  public  worship,  in 
favour  of  his  own  ntual-nddled  pnvate  world.  He  told  his  father  that 
his  personal  made-up  ceremonies  were  “no  evil  and  the  difference  was 
bot  in  the  manner  and  he  is  in  the  worship  of  God”.113  Wanston  stunned 
by  this,  “told  him”  of  how  great  a sin  was  “his  prescryving  formes  and 
manners  of  worship  to  God  and  Satan’s  deluding  papists  and 
superstitious  bodies  who  by  their  imaginations  or  inventions  breaks 
God’s  commands”.114  It  was  too  much  for  Wanston,  by  now  a broken 
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and  wanted  man:  “I  took  the  blood  from  him”,  he  wrote.  Archibald  took 
to  going  naked  up  and  down  the  house.115 

Wanston  was  dealing  with  a case  of  insanity,  exactly  the  same 
label  which  would  be  placed  on  his  own  experiences  by  later  more 
rationalistic  ages.  Yet  the  distinction  is  obvious,  Archibald  junior’s 
experiences  led  to  disintegration  and  were  not  amenable  to  counselling 
(or  perhaps  were  not  given  the  right  approach)  whilst  Wanston’s 
experiences,  even  when  they  lost  touch  with  reality  as  they  did  in  his 
later  career,  showed  a sense  of  purpose  and  did  not  impede,  but 
normally  furthered  his  abilities  to  organise  business.  Neither  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  it  was  the  insights  of  Wariston’s  inner  experiences 
combined  with  a formidable  legal  mind  which  catapulted  him  to  the  top 
of  Scottish  decision  making  in  the  initial  Covenanting  struggle.  It  was 
the  same  prayer  process  used  so  successfully  by  Cromwell  which  was 
at  issue,  and  it  was  only  at  the  point  when  Wariston  withdrew  from  the 
group  consensus  mode  of  correcting  individual  inspiration  in  prayer, 
that  his  previous  sureness  of  instinct  really  deserted  him.  For  Wanston, 
the  overpowering  symbol  was  that  of  Chnst’s  sovereignty  in  the 
covenant.  Chnst  was  the  power  within  his  inner  world  to  whom  he 
surrendered  Ins  own  will.  He  expenenced  Chnst  as  the  ravishing,  extra- 
rational  source  of  comfort  and  guidance  which  stepped  into  Ins  nnnd 
when  his  conscious  will  was  in  abeyance,  hi  contrast,  his  son  had 
tipped  over  into  the  progressive  disintegration  of  psychosis,  and  seemed 
spontaneously  to  express  himself  in  the  language  of  demonic  pact, 
witchcraft  and  demons  with  no  sign  of  the  breakthrough  into  positive 
inner  experience. 

So  where  do  the  Wanstons  fit  in  their  world?  There  is  possibly  a 
very  simple  answer  in  the  case  of  Wariston,  in  a counter-Reformation 
country,  he  would  probably  have  been  an  Abbe  or  a Saint  He  was  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  normal  spectrum  of  the  devout.  People  hated  him 
for  his  politics  but  no  contemporary  source  describes  him  as  insane. 
His  quest  to  live  his  life  as  an  amateur  prophet  discerning  God's  will, 
ended  in  disaster  and  disillusionment,  when  he  came  politically  unstuck 
in  the  1650s.  He  concluded,  in  the  end,  that  he  seemed  to  have  been 
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following  his  own  will  rather  than  God’s  all  the  time,  and  he  saw  his 
son’s  madness  as  a judgment  on  him,  which  was  what  led  him  to 
observe  it  so  exactly.116  His  obsession  with  reading  the  will  of  God  led 
both  to  his  own  self-deception  and  to  a kind  of  compulsive  honesty  in 
which  he  left  us  details  which  seventeenth-century  authors  would 
normally  have  censored:  such  as  the  unique  description  of  a family 
member’s  descent  into  madness  which  his  record  of  Archibald’s  illness 
represents.  His  attempts  to  handle  Archibald’s  illness  through 
employing  both  doctors  and  his  own  spiritual  counsel  failed  in  the  end, 
and  one  must  conclude  that  though  emotional  distress  and  disturbance 
were  a common  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  spirituality  (being  well- 
known  in  the  terrors  phase  of  conversion)  that  Archibald’s  sufferings 
did  not  respond  to  the  normal  approaches  used  to  counsel  afflicted 
Covenanters  in  such  cases.  It  is  possible  that  had  he  been  younger  and 
more  able  to  fit  into  the  demonic  possession  model  that  Archibald 
might  have  got  more  sympathetic  and  perhaps  more  helpful  treatment, 
such  as  that  expenenced  by  possessed  girls  and  young  boys  who  made 
witchcraft  accusations,  but  this  is  simply  speculation.  As  it  was,  Ins 
fate  w'as  to  become  a symbol,  another  awful  evidence  of  God’s 
judgment  and  indication  of  God’s  will  for  Wariston  to  ponder  over  and 
to  fret  over.  It  was  his  way  of  coping  with  what  the  world  threw  at  him. 

In  the  words  of  Wittgenstein,  commenting  on  monasticism,  “Well, 
if  people  like  that  found  they  needed  to  take  such  measures  to  be  able  to 
go  on  living,  then  the  problem  cannot  have  been  an  easy  one”.117  The 
problem  was  the  perennial  one  for  the  believer  of  “what  is  God’s  will, 
and  how  do  I know  it9”.  It  was  tins  question  which  Wariston  was 
always  trying  to  answer  by  minute  observation  of  everyday  life  and 
application  of  what  he  saw  to  his  own  circumstances.  In  the  closing 
years  of  his  life,  a further  aspect  of  this  question  presented  itself  - why 
• God,  who  had  made  him  so  successful  in  the  past,  was  now  afflicting 
him  and  his  family.  The  madness  of  his  eldest  child  must  have  faced 
him  with  this  problem  everyday.  Wariston  believed  it  was  possible  to 
have  communion  with  God  and  to  know  his  mind.  He  seemed  to  think  it 
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could  be  known,  almost  like  an  exact  science.  This  assumption  perhaps 
deserves  more  attention. 

Whilst  amateur  prophecy  may  not  be  intellectually  respectable 
now,  it  certainly  was  in  the  early  modem  world,  where  it  was  often 
connected  with  the  development  of  an  empirical  scientific  mind  set. 
John  Napier  of  Merchiston’s  development  of  logarithms  to  assist  in  his 
calculations  of  the  date  of  the  apocalypse  is  a case  in  point.  Napier’s 
book  A PI aine  Discoveiy  of  the  Whole  Book  of  the  Apocalypse  was  a 
best  seller,  which  was  repnnted  in  1638.  An  interest  in  numerology  was 
a common  concomitant  of  mathematical  research  in  early  modem 
Britain,  as  the  careers  of  men  as  diverse  as  Robert  Fludd,  John  Dee, 
John  Napier  and  Robert  Pont  evidence.  Likewise  providentialism  was  a 
respectable  approach  to  the  world  too.  Wariston’s  obsession  with 
providences,  like  that  of  Ins  successor  Wodrow,  led  him  to  observe  the 
world  closely,  taking  an  interest  in  phenomena  ranging  from  cloud 
formations  to  insanity.  Far  from  writing  Wanston  off  as  a mentally 
disturbed  or  credulous  individual,  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  see  the 
attitude  he  typifies  of  observing  the  world  closely  to  explain  it 
symbolically,  as  a precursor  of  enlightenment  thought  which  would 
observe  just  as  closely,  whilst  beginning  to  come  to  different 
conclusions.  Despite  their  strangeness  to  modem  ways  of  thinking, 
Wariston’s  diaries  do  represent  an  experiment  in  science  - an 
experiment  in  knowing  and  understanding  his  world,  conducted  by  a 
remarkable  mind.  Almost  to  the  very  end,  through  all  the  chaos  and 
suffering  and  executions  of  the  civil  wars,  he  is  obsessed  by  the  idea 
that  his  world  is  knowable.  Even  when  he  gets  it  totally  wrong  and 
everything  crashes  around  him  •-  he  knows  the  reason  — God  is 
punishing  him  for  following  his  “pnde  and  phantasy”. 1,8  He  never  loses 
faith  that  God  is  somehow  intelligible,  somehow  knowable,  always 
there.  He  does  not  speak  out  of  burning  bushes  to  Wanston;  he  speaks 
out  of  everything,  even  the  insanity  of  his  eldest,  beloved  son. 
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